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The Sign of Jonah 

Professor Clayton R. Bowen of the 
Meadville Theological School has an inter- 
esting critical note in the July number 
of the American Journal of Theology on the 
question as to whether John the Baptist was 
the sign of Jonah to which Jesus referred. 
The chief reasons for this he finds as follows: 

"That John and Jonah are parallel as 
preachers of repentance, as prophets sent 
with a message from God, is of course true; 
but it is equally true that Jesus was the 
same. He too came with the cry, 'Repent, 
for the Kingdom of God is at hand! ' (Matt. 
4:17; Mark 1:15). His own prophetic con- 
sciousness is assuredly not less keen than his 
conviction that John is a prophet, and comes 
to frequent expression, as clearly distinguish- 
able from his messianic consciousness. Or, 
rather, we cannot really speak of Jesus' 
messianic consciousness at all; he was 
never conscious of being Messiah, as in 
truth he was not Messiah, yet. He only 
believed himself called and appointed to the 
messiahship, which is a very different thing. 
But he was very distinctly and directly con- 
scious of being a prophet, with a message of 
God to deliver. His first public words, 
according to Mark, imply this: 'Repent, 
and believe in the gospel,' of the divine 
message of which I am the spokesman. It 
is true that he called John more than a 
prophet and the greatest of men. We 
could hardly expect him to add 'except 
myself.' He thought more highly of John 
than any Christian since has done, yet we 
can see, from his own words, that his own 
prophetic consciousness rose above anything 
he said of John." 

Professor Bowen finds the argument in 
favor of this reference to be far-fetched, and 
reaches two general conclusions against the 
proposed interpretation. The first is that 
the demand made of Jesus was that he 



should show some sign as to his own legitima- 
tion. "And in the second place, it is not 
wholly without force that the earliest tra- 
dition, as it found expression in Q, clearly 
understood the reference to be to Jesus 
himself. If the saying had originally been 
part of the speech concerning the Baptist, 
as Brandt supposes, it would be difficult to 
account for the fact that in Q all memory 
of its original meaning is lost, and it is made 
a wholly distinct logion, with a setting and 
a context all its own. Both Matthew and 
Luke, though their source does not explicitly 
explain the reference, without a moment's 
hesitation identify the sign of Jonah with 
the Son of Man, their Master. Unless far 
more cogent evidence can be offered to the 
contrary than we have yet seen, we should 
make the same identification." 

Moral Difficulties in the Old 
Testament 

W. C. Taylor writes on this theme in the 
Review and Expositor for July. Not every- 
thing in the Old Testament is claimed to be 
morally right. Many things incident to 
the depravity of the times lay no claim to 
divine sanction. 

The first difficulty confronting the 
modern mind is the curse pronounced 
upon our first parents. How can that 
sentence be justified? We find that man 
purposely disobeyed the divine will and 
defied the displeasure of God. As to the 
justice of the curse there are two answers: 
(1) Sin carries its own penalty. (2) In 
view of Adam's moral intelligence and 
conscience the sentence of doom "appears as 
an announcement of sin's inevitable conse- 
quences in view of the promise of redemp- 
tion which was to follow." The curse itself 
opened the way to redemption. One was 
necessary to the other, and still is. The 
justice of God proclaimed to our first 
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parents is the same as that proclaimed by 
Christ. 

The second moral difficulty connects 
itself with the Deluge. While this event 
seems like an outrage, yet similar incidents 
have occurred during succeeding ages and 
no moral difficulty has been awakened. 
It was simply the retribution of annihila- 
tion for unbelief and sin, just as is this 
present war an occasion for the removal of 
"many things from this earth forevermore 
that have hindered the incoming of the 
kingdom of righteousness and brotherly 
love." 

A further difficulty arises in the indis- 
criminate slaughter and extermination of 
the tribes of Canaan during the early occu- 
pation by the children of Israel, carried on 
under the direction of God. In accounting 
for this apparent immoral practice we 
must remember that God did not touch the 
Canaanites until the cup of their iniquities 
was full. It was only because they con- 
tinued to be the inveterate enemies of 
Israel and of Israel's God that doom was 
visited upon them. With this in view as 
well as God's purpose to work out in the 
Promised Land a scheme for the world's 
redemption, it was natural that the Hebrews 
should conclude that "total extermination 
of the tribes of Canaan, filthy, hostile, 
and irreconcilable, should be accomplished." 

Finally the imprecatory psalms furnish 
a further difficulty. In each of these 
psalms the appeal is for retribution to come 
upon them that hate and oppose one who is 
striving to be the servant of Jehovah. Here 
we have the expression of the same prin- 
ciples toward the wicked as were later re- 
enforced in the warnings and appeals of 
Jesus. 

The same spirit gave us the Old Testa- 
ment as the New. The messages may be 
different in character and form of utterance, 
but in all cases their end is the same — that 
of deliverance from moral evil and the 
redemption of the soul from sin. 



Present-Day Tendencies in China 

An interview with John R. Hykes of 
the American Bible Society at Shanghai, 
forms the basis of a paper by Mr. Clayton S. 
Cooper in the Homiletic Review for August 
on "Present-Day Tendencies in the New 
China." 

Following the unsuccessful efforts of the 
Boxers to exclude foreigners and to prevent 
the partition of the country, a decidedly 
liberal policy toward the foreigner in general 
has been assumed. Particularly is this 
shown in the changed attitude toward 
the Bible and Bible distribution. Opposi- 
tion to the circulation of the Bible practically 
ceased after the doors of Peking were opened 
to the world. The change has been so com- 
plete that now at the fairs of North China, 
Bible agents sell as many as 1,000 copies of 
the Bible daily for days in succession. 
With the establishment of religious liberty 
many of the government schools of North 
China are introducing the Bible. 

The effect of these changes is undoubt- 
edly producing a waning faith in Confucian- 
ism. Confucian essays have been eliminated, 
and western knowledge has been substituted. 

As to the future religion of China, Dr. 
Hykes contends that it will be a utili- 
tarian one, dealing with life rather than 
doctrine. "It will be Christianity trans- 
lated into Asiatic molds by a practical and 
unemotional race." 

Medical Ethics 

"Current Developments in Medical 
Ethics" is the theme of an article by 
Richard C. Cabot in the Harvard Theological 
Review for July. 

The ethics of the modern doctor are 
largely developed through his responses to 
the world's call. His very professional 
duties demand a sort of emotional neutral- 
ity — the loss of the capacity to be horrified. 
Courage is bred strong in him for certain sit- 
uations, such as the fighting of disease and 
weakness for others, such as confessions of 
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mistakes. His veracity is tempered by his 
dominant desire to help and comfort the 
patient, above all things to do no harm. 
In general, standards demand that the 
doctor shall never lie for his own benefit, 
but that in dealing with patients he shall 
be governed only by the patient's best 
interests. If these interests demand that 
truth be colored or suppressed it is deemed 
right to save the patient rather than the 
truth. 

Against this dominant tendency two 
counter-currents of ethics are making 
themselves felt. Modern surgery and medi- 
cine tend to breed in the physician a habit 
of looking for truth. They make for 
mental clearness, and this is a potent aid 
to veracity. Furthermore the use of 
exact methods in diagnosis strengthens 
veracity. A man who is therefore in the 
habit of getting at facts by scientific pro- 
cesses accustoms his mind to a kind of help- 
less and unconscious dependence on facts. 

Another factor enters to aid in reshaping 
medical ethics. The recognition of public 
good forces one to act with veracity. 
Formerly the doctor had to satisfy his 
patients, humoring their whims and weak- 
nesses, or he might not be called in again. 
Now however the doctor is becoming less 
servile and more independent, and he works 
for the patient's good, regardless of whether 
he starves or pleases. With the advent 
of the "public health movement" doctors 
are beginning to speak the truth about 
public health and the means of preserving 
and improving it. 

Not alone is reform to come from within 
the medical profession. The public itself 
must aid. It can curb shameless advertis- 
ing, encourage modesty and give pub- 
licity when deserved in newspapers and 
magazines. 

New Testament Study 

Professor James Hope Moulton in the 
Biblical Review for July discusses the topic 



of new materials for New Testament study. 
The Bible is not going to lose its place 
because modern scholarship brings its inter- 
pretation into line with present knowledge. 
If criticism were as dangerous as some 
believe it to be, the Bible would not be 
worth studying. Lovers of the Bible are 
finding that knowledge is rendering an 
ever-increasing service. Every generation 
has its novelties to add. Every age brings 
in a new interpretation of the Book of 
the human heart. 

A new contribution made by our own 
generation to the study of the New Testa- 
ment lies in applying the rapidly growing 
stores of information of the great literature 
of Greece. This literature has been im- 
perfectly taken into account by commen- 
tators and students. The private letters of 
ordinary people living in the age of the 
New Testament is of highest value for the 
study of the Greek Bible. 

The Egyptian explorer has rendered a 
real service in the finding of documents 
and manuscripts. In private letters, espe- 
cially those of uneducated persons free from 
artificiality, we have a large variety of 
genuine examples of the vernacular Greek 
of Egypt in the times when they were sever- 
ally written. From these writings and 
sources can be constructed the Greek, which 
was the universal speech, binding together 
the Roman Empire in its earlier days. 

This new discovery has a direct bearing 
on the language of the New Testament. 
The Greek of the sacred book no longer 
remains something quite to itself, without 
a parallel. Many of the Greek papyri 
found in Egypt employ the same Greek as 
that used in the New Testament. The 
bulk of the New Testament Greek is nothing 
but the colloquial Greek which was in use 
all over the then known world. So then 
"the Book of books proves to have been 
from the first a book so written as to reach 
the largest possible number of simple 
people." 
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Religion and the Scientific Method 

"The Christian Religion and the Scien- 
tific Method" is the subject of an article 
by I. R. Beiler in the Methodist Review for 
August. While the scientific study of the 
Bible has enriched our thought of the 
Christian religion, yet there are reasons 
which preclude the scientific approach to 
any degree of finality. In the first place, 
science deals with cause and effect. Sci- 
ence can be applied to a system of mechan- 
ics, but religion is a dynamic. Secondly, the 
nature of the realities with which science 
has to do is altogether different from that 
of the realities of the religious experience. 
Science tabulates seen objects. Religion 
deals with unseen realities. Finally religion 
is an affair of experience, of the inner life, and 
this is where the scientific method is baffled. 

The scientific method is dangerous for 
religion. In the first place the formulation 
of a science of the religious experience 
would tend to make it mechanical. Sec- 
ondly, truth when systematized tends to 
become petrified. Finally, all that is not 
proved is likely to be lightly regarded. 
"So long as our religious life is grounded 
on one's experience, on one's life in Christ, 
so long must it remain of necessity indi- 
vidual and so long must it remain subject 
to individual interpretation." 

Doctrine in the New Testament 

"The Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Testament" is the subject of an article 
by C. E. Smith in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for July. Following Bernard in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, Dr. Smith defines doctrine as 
divine teaching. The broad outlines and 
general course of the progress of doctrine in 
the New Testament are quite easily seen. 
The starting-point is with the Gospels, 
"with the fact of the Incarnation, the 
circumstances attending it, the witnesses to 
it, and what our Lord said and did while 
still in the flesh." The Acts of the Apostles 
bridges the transition from the teaching 



and ministry of our Lord on earth to the 
teaching of the human agents whom he 
chose for such service. Next we have the 
Epistles which "contain a theological 
education for the early churches and so for 
the churches and Christians of all time. 
They lay open to human apprehension the 
meaning and importance of the life, teaching, 
death, and resurrection of the Savior." 

In the Book of Revelation we have 
presented the future history of Christianity 
to the end of time. 

In each of the above-mentioned stages 
of the progress of doctrine in the New 
Testament progress is actually visible. 
Matthew rightly should be the first Gospel 
because written to the Jews. It shows, more 
than any other Gospel, the fulfilments of 
promises and prophecies made to the Jews 
and the realization of Old Testament hopes 
and expectations. Mark follows next with 
his Gospel to the Romans and Luke with his 
to the Greeks. John comes last of all with 
his deeper insight and profounder inter- 
pretations. 

When we come to the Epistles the present 
order of arrangement seems to be the best 
possible. "The books of the New Testa- 
ment are not to be considered as unrelated 
documents, thrown together at random, 
or arranged according to merely human 
ideas of their proper places, but divinely 
prepared compositions divinely placed in a 
Canon to meet the needs of a Christian 
education." 

The Progress of Theological Thought 

On the occasion of the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, Professor A. C. McGiffert deliv- 
ered an address on "The Progress of Theo- 
logical Thought during the Past Fifty 
Years." There are three outstanding tend- 
encies which during the past fifty years 
have gathered new force and have com- 
pletely changed the face of theology. 
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The first of these tendencies is the con- 
ception of evolution. One effect of this 
doctrine has been the growing prevalence 
among theologians of the scientific spirit 
and method. The conflict between science 
and religion is largely outgrown. As a 
result within theological circles there has 
grown up a naturalistic way of looking 
at things. Prophecy and miracle are no 
longer hailed as the chief supports of 
Christianity. Its direct proofs now are 
the worth and practicability of its prin- 
ciples. Another evidence of naturalism 
in the religious realm is the growth of the 
modern biological study of religion, the 
dealing with religion as a natural phe- 
nomenon in human life as any other 
phenomenon is dealt with. The recent 
development of the psychology of religion 
and the doctrine of divine immanence are 
further evidences of the far-reaching influ- 
ence of naturalism in theology. 

Another manifestation of the influence 
of the general scientific spirit and method 
in theological thought is seen in the modern 
recognition of experience as the only legiti- 
mate basis of theology and a marked agnos- 
ticism about all that lies beyond the range 
of experience. As a result the tendency not 
to transcend the limits of experience has 
brought us to the point where belief in 
immortality is becoming less and less con- 
trolling. Christians are turning their atten- 
tion to things of more immediate and 
practical concern. 

Another effect of the conception of evo- 
lution within the sphere of theology is the 
great and increasing dominance of the 
historic spirit and interest, strikingly shown 
in modern biblical criticism. The Bible is 
no longer thought of as a final and infallible 
authority in matters of human concern. 
"We have come to recognize that evolution 
is a process of give-and-take; that there is 



creation in it, not mere unfolding; that 
there is appearing in it, all the time, not 
simply the old in a changed form, but the 
new in its own form; and hence the con- 
ception makes, not for conservatism in 
theology, worship of the old and submission 
to it, but for radicalism, the recognition of 
the new and the welcome of it." 

The second tendency operating in mod- 
ern theology is the social emphasis. Few 
modern works on theology fail to show the 
influence of the social point of view. A 
notable example of this fact is seen in 
Royce's The Problem of Christianity in 
which the community becomes the central 
and formulative principle of the whole 
treatment. Such a shifting of emphasis 
from the individual has produced profound 
alterations in our traditional religious 
ideas. Our conceptions of Christ, of man, 
of the church, of sin, of God, have all 
undergone reinterpretations in terms of 
social interests. 

The third tendency making itself felt 
in theology is pragmatism . By pragmatism 
is meant "the postulation of realities we 
cannot prove and the living of our lives by 
faith in them. Translated into the religious 
realm pragmatism means that religious faith 
is a venture. This alters the whole method 
of theology and the whole basis of faith. 
"Evolution, the social emphasis, prag- 
matism, these three influences are bringing 
it to pass that the contrast between the 
theological thinking of this day in which 
we live and the theological thinking of other 
days is greater than the contrasts between 
any other two periods in the history of 
Christian thought. The chasm is deep; 
what is before us no one knows. But 
the future is full of hope, for there are 
abroad a courage and a venturesomeness, 
both in life and in faith, which bode well 
for religion and theology." 



